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sandy hair, talked as he wrote in vigorous English, and with
his strong north-country accent maintained that the rocks in
question were metamorphosed portions of his own Old Red
Sandstone.   Against this contention Murchison strongly pro-
tested, appealing to his companion Mcol, as well as his old
associate of 1827, in support of the fundamental fact that
whatever might be the age of the rocks, they were at least
vastly older than the Old Eed Sandstone.   Sedgwick, divested
of his coat, plunged at once into the debate, and soon branched
off into endless humorous episodes and digressions.    He had
occasion, for instance, to mention some natural section of
rocks much overgrown with wood, on which, abruptly stop-
ping his geological disquisition, and as it were taking the
audience into his confidence, he quietly remarked, " By the
way, ladies and gentlemen, trees are a confounded impedi-
ment to the progress of geological research."    He ended by
taking  the  same view as Murchison with regard to the
relative antiquity  of the limestones and the red conglo-
merates.   But it was clear that the rocks of the north-west
of Scotland still presented a very curious and interesting
problem, which could not be solved without more and better
fossils, and further extended examination of the ground.   To
this renewed research Murchison resolved to devote himself.
At this gathering of the British Association Professor
Ramsay was able to announce the beginning and first year's
progress of the Geological Survey in Scotland.    He himself
had started the work on the coast of East Lothian, and some
advance had been made in tracing the areas of Old Red
Sandstone, Carboniferous and Silurian rocks, on the large
six-inch Ordnance maps, which were exhibited in the Geolo-
gical Section.and his shaggy its value was fully
